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CURRENT MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS 

W. B. MUNKO 

The voters of New Orleans at a recent special election adopted 
by an overwhelming majority the new commission charter which 
passed the Louisiana legislature at its last session. The vote in favor 
of adoption was 23,900 to 2,119. The new charter provides for gov- 
ernment by a mayor and four commissioners elected at large for a 
four-year term and makes provision for the use of the initiative and 
referendum. At the regular November election the voters of the state 
will be asked to pass upon a constitutional amendment which will 
render possible the use of the recall with reference to elective city 
officials. New Orleans, with a population of about 340,000, is now the 
largest city governed under the commission plan. The next largest 
is St. Paul, and the third in point of importance is Oakland, Cal. 

The system of commission government adopted by St. Paul a few 
months ago differs somewhat from the New Orleans plan. In St. 
Paul a mayor, six commissioners, and a city comptroller are elected 
every two years. The comptroller, however, is not a member of the 
council. A striking feature of the St. Paul system is that the comp- 
troller prepares the annual budget for submission to the council. 
A relic of the old municipal system is retained in the provision giving 
the mayor the veto power over the council's acts. The mayor, how- 
ever, presides at the council's meetings and is a member of it, thus 
making the commission a body of seven members, instead of the 
customary five. An interesting feature of the new charter is the pro- 
vision enabling five of the seven commissioners to remove any elective 
or appointive official of city administration. 

Among important books on city government published during the 
last few months, one of the most striking is Henry Bruere's The New 
City Government. This volume represents the results of a detailed 
survey made under Mr. Bruere's supervision, of ten American cities 
which have been operating under the commission type of government. 
Data from all of these cities appears to have been gathered with con- 
siderable care and an endeavor has been made to discover the extent 
to which the new frame of government has increased the efficiency 
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of municipal departments. The author points out various instances in 
which the new type of government has not measured up to expecta- 
tions because of the common failure of commission charters to give 
adequate attention to what may be called the functioning mechanism 
of city administration. A more extended notice of the book will 
appear in a later issue of the Review. 

Prof. John E. Macy of the Boston University Law School has pub- 
lished through Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., a volume entitled Selec- 
tion of Cases on Municipal or Public Corporations (Boston, 1911). 
The cases are arranged in eleven chapters which deal with the follow- 
ing topics: definition and nature, creation, powers, public easements, 
public services, limitations on municipal discretion, municipal bodies, 
contractual liabilities, liabilities for torts, rights and remedies of credit- 
ors and state control of municipal affairs. On the whole the decisions 
have been chosen with good judgment although one notes some 
rather important omissions, as, for example, the well-known decision 
in Hitchcock v. Galveston (96 U. S. 341) dealing with the delegation of 
powers by higher authorities to lower, and the" oft-quoted case of 
Hill v. Boston (122 Mass. 344). On the other hand, there are 
many decisions embodied in this book on such matters as the rules 
of procedure in city councils and the limits of state control over 
municipalities which have not yet found a place in compilations 
of this type. The fact that the author has in mind the situation 
of Massachusetts cities particularly, will no doubt explain the 
absence of cases dealing with such topics as constitutional limitations 
on special legislation for cities, on the classification of cities, and on 
many questions connected with the system of home-rule charters. 
Nevertheless, the book will prove of great value to students of munici- 
pal law. 

Prof. Joseph H. Beale of the Harvard Law School has also issued a 
volume of decisions entitled Selection of Cases on Municipal Corpora- 
tions (Cambridge, 1911). This compilation includes practically all 
the decisions which were brought together some years ago in a smaller 
collection edited by Prof. Jeremiah Smith. This latter volume per- 
formed valued service in its time and was widely used in law school 
instruction. With the development of the subject through the judicial 
decisions of the last ten years, however, it became somewhat out of 
date, and Professor Beale has now added a large number of cases chosen 
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from among the extensive list available. To some extent this volume 
and that of Professor Macy mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
cover the same field, but Professor Beale's collection contains a more 
extensive list of decisions relating to municipal powers and liabilities. 

• Interesting pamphlets recently issued are Home Rule for Cities, 
by Robert S. Binkerd, published by the Municipal Government 
Association of New York State (11 pp.); Paying the Bills for City 
Planning, by Nelson P. Lewis, chief engineer of the New York Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment; and Housing Conditions in Fall River, 
by C. Aronovici, published by the Associated Charities' Housing 
Committee of Fall River. 

The Social Research Council of Boston has issued a preliminary list 
of recent social investigations in Greater Boston. The editor of the 
bulletin is Dr. R. F. Foerster, director of the Council, and the publica- 
tion includes a statement of all investigations now being made by any 
betterment organization in the metropolitan district of Boston. 

The Division of Recreation of the Russell Sage Foundation has 
printed a Recreation Bibliography which contains the list of books, 
reports and review articles dealing with the subject indicated by its 
title. 

The May number of the Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science is devoted to the subject of Efficiency in City 
Government. The following is a list of the individual contribution 
to the issue: "Efficiency in City Government," by Henry Bru&re, 
Joint Director of the New York Bureau of Municipal Research and 
Training School for Public Service; "The Need for Co-ordinating 
Municipal, State and National Activities," by Frederick A. Cleveland, 
Ph.D., of the President's Commission on Economy and Efficiency; 
"Efficiency through Accounting," by William A. Prendergast, Comp- 
troller of the City of New York; "Results Obtainable through Reor- 
ganization of Accounting Methods," by B. J. Taussig, Comptroller of 
the City of St. Louis; "The Application to a Municipality of Modern 
Methods of Accounting and Reporting," by John M. Walton, Comp- 
troller of the City of Philadelphia; "Efficiency in Child Saving," by 
Joseph S. Neff, A.M., M.D., Director of Public Health and Charities, 
Philadelphia; "Efficiency in the Fiscal Operations of Cities," by Ed- 
mund D. Fisher, President of the National Association of Comptrollers 
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and Accounting Officers, and Deputy Comptroller of the City of New 
York; "Economy and Efficiency in the Department of Water Supply, 
Gas and Electricity of New York City," by J. Leggett Pultz, in charge 
of the Bureau of Economy and Efficiency Department of Water 
Supply, Gas and Electricity, New York City; "Efficiency in Water 
Revenue Collection," by J. H. Clowes, of the New York Bureau of 
Municipal Research; "Securing Efficiency through a Standard Testing 
Laboratory," by Otto H. Klein, Director, Standard Testing Labo- 
ratory, City of New York; "The Problem of Securing Efficiency in 
Municipal Labor," by Benjamin F. Welton, Engineer in Charge of 
the Bureau of Efficiency, Office of the Commissioner of Accounts, 
New York City; "Efficiency in Highway Administration with Special 
Reference to Pavements," by E. P. Goodrich, Consulting Engineer, 
Borough of Manhattan, New York City, and W. B. Holton, Jr., Mem- 
ber of the Staff of the Bureau of Municipal Research, New York City ; 
"Standardization of Specifications for Public Works," by William 
H. Connell, Chief of the Bureau of Highways and Street Cleaning, 
Philadelphia; "Efficiency in Budget Making," by Herbert R. Sands, 
C.P.A., and Fred W. Lindars, C.P.A., of the Bureau of Municipal 
Research, New York City; "Efficiency Value of the Budget Exhibit," 
by J. Harold Braddock, New York Bureau of Municipal Research; 
"Attaining Efficiency in City School Systems," by Frank P. Bachman, 
Ph.D., of the Committee on School Inquiry, New York; "Effective 
Charity Administration," by L. A. Halbert, General Superintendent of 
the Board of Public Welfare, Kansas City, Mo.; "Efficiency in County 
Government," by Otho Grandford Cartwright, Director of Research 
of the Westchester County Research Bureau; "A Proposed Municipal 
Administrative Code for New Jersey Cities," by D. 0. Decker, New 
York Bureau of Municipal Research; "Efficient Supervision of Weights 
and Measures," by Fritz Reichmann, Ph.D., Superintendent of 
Weights and Measures, State of New York; "Securing Efficient Ad- 
ministration under the Commission Plan," by Frederick W. Donnelly, 
Mayor of Trenton, New Jersey; "The New York Bureau of Municipal 
Research," by George B. Hopkins, Trustee of the Bureau; "The Out- 
look for Municipal Efficiency in Philadelphia," by Jesse D. Burks, 
Ph.D., Director, Bureau of Municipal Research; "The Cincinnati 
Bureau of Municipal Research," by Rufus E. Miles, Director; "The 
Milwaukee Bureau of Economy and Efficiency," by J. E. Treleven, 
Secretary of the Bureau; "Investigations as a Means of Securing 
Administrative Efficiency," by Charles E. Merriam, Professor of 
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Political Science, University of Chicago; "A National Fund for Pro- 
moting Efficient Municipal Accounting and Reporting," by U. L. 
Leonhauser, C.P.A., Secretary of the Fund; "Training Men and 
Women for Public Service," by William H. Allen, Ph.D., Joint Direc- 
tor of the New York Bureau of Municipal Research and the Training 
School for Public Service. 

The May issue of Special Libraries contains a Check List of 
References on City Planning. The publication is a comprehensive 
bibliography of 125 pages and the work of preparing the data for it 
was performed by the Library of Congress and the Department of 
Landscape Architecture at Harvard University. The purpose of the 
bibliography is to meet an immediate demand for references on this 
subject, to show the extent of easily accessible material, and to disclose 
other material not included in the list, so that when the publication 
reaches another edition it may approach a definitive bibliography of 
the subject. 

Wacker's Manual of the Plan of Chicago, edited by Walter D. Moody, 
Managing Director of the Chicago Plan Commission, is a publication 
designed to show school children the progress of city building in ancient, 
mediaeval and modern times. More than one half the book is devoted 
to this general subject and is profusely illustrated by photographic 
views. The latter part of the book deals particularly with the pro- 
posed improvements in the street, park and public buildings' arrange- 
ments of Chicago. 

The Census Bureau has recently published a bulletin giving the 
population of the various metropolitan districts of the United States. 
This publication is of great importance to students of municipal 
problems, because in more senses than one the populations of the metro- 
politan district represent with greater accuracy than the municipal 
figure the relative importance of the city as an economic center and 
indicate more clearly the nature of the problem with which the admin- 
istrative authorities have to contend. In general, the Census Bureau 
has included within each metropolitan district all territory located 
within ten miles from the boundaries of that city which forms the 
district's nucleus. Under this method of grouping population the 
figure for metropolitan New York is 6,474,568; for Chicago 2,466,921; 
for Philadelphia 1,972,342; for Boston 1,520,470; for Pittsburgh 
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1,442,855; and for St. Louis 828,733. The cities which chiefly gain 
through this method of grouping population are Boston and Pitts- 
burgh. The population of municipal Boston is only 670,585, while 
that of municipal Pittsburgh is only 533,905. From many points of 
view, the comparison of urban populations on this basis is more 
profitable than on any other, since municipal boundaries are wholly 
arbitrary. Some cities like Chicago have already taken in nearly 
all the territory included within their metropolitan areas; others like 
Boston contain within their municipal limits less than one half of 
such territory. 

The September number of the National Municipal Review contains 
various papers read at the National Municipal League's annual meet- 
ing in Los Angeles last summer, as well as contributed articles. Among 
these papers and articles are "Expert City Management" by Hon. 
William Dudley Foulke, "Municipal Home Rule in California" by 
Prof. Thomas H. Reed, "The Working of the Initiative, Referendum 
and Recall" by Dr. John R. Haynes, "Chicago and Cleveland's 
Street Railway Settlement" by Dr. Delos F. Wilcox, and a discussion 
of the Los Angeles Charter by John J. Hamilton. 

An interesting report on windowless rooms in tenement houses has 
been made by Commissioner John J. Murphy of the New York Tene- 
ment House Department. The report declares that there are at the 
present time more than fifty thousand rooms in Greater New York 
tenement houses which either have no windows at all or such small 
ones that they are of no service. While this number is still astonish- 
ingly large, in view of state legislation on the matter, it represents 
a great improvement over conditions as they existed two or three years 
ago. In 1909 the number of such rooms exceeded 360,000, but through 
steady pressure upon the landlords, the situation has been so much 
bettered that by the end of 1913, Commissioner Murphy hopes to have 
the windowless room completely eliminated. 

The State Food Investigating Commission of New York through its 
Committee on Control over Market Prices and Costs has published a 
report in which it recommends that the various cities of the state 
secure amendments to their charters providing for the establishment 
of a Department of Markets in every municipality of the state. The 
report recommends that this new department shall be given charge 
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of all sanitary and economic questions connected with the city's food 
supply and that it shall publish a daily list of prices. The report, 
however, does not advocate direct city control of marketing. The 
framers of the report estimate that, if their detailed plans were adopted, 
the saving to New York City alone would amount to $60,000,000 per 
year. 

All but eight of the forty-two amendments to the constitution of 
Ohio were ratified by the voters at the special election held on Septem- 
ber 3. Among the more important amendments adopted were those 
providing for the initiative and referendum on future state legislation, 
for the use of direct primaries, for municipal home-rule charters, for 
placing all appointive officers in the service of the state, the counties 
and the cities of Ohio under civil service regulation, and for the taxation 
of state and municipal bonds. For the student of municipal govern- 
ment the two most important of these amendments are those relating 
to home-rule charters and civil service appointment. Under the home- 
rule amendment three methods of securing a city charter are made 
possible. In the first place, a city may elect a charter commission of 
fifteen members to draft a charter and submit it to the people for their 
acceptance or rejection. In the second place, the legislature of Ohio 
may enact the charter and this will come into force whenever the voters 
of any city accept it by a majority. In the third place, any city may 
decide by popular vote to be governed under the terms of the present 
municipal code. A number of cities are already considering the 
advisability of establishing charter commissions, among them Cleve- 
land and Dayton. 

The legislature of Minnesota at a special session held in June enacted 
three laws which have been supported by the municipal reform ele- 
ment for several years, namely, an act for the prevention and 
punishment of corrupt practices at election, legislation providing for 
a statewide primary, and provision for removing party designations 
from the municipal ballot in the largest cities of the state. The three 
cities concerned in this last-named arrangement are Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Duluth. It is regarded as probable that at the next session 
of the legislature a successful effort will be made to secure the enact- 
ment of a civil service law applying to all administrative officials em- 
ployed by the state and by the larger cities. 

The Department of Industrial Research at the University of Pitts- 
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burgh has begun an investigation of the smoke nuisance and the means 
of mitigating it. A comprehensive study of the problem in all its phases 
is being carried on by twenty-five specialists, of whom seven are giving 
their entire time to the work. The investigation will cover such mat- 
ters as the effect of smoke on the atmosphere, on plant life and on 
physical structures, as well as upon public health. An examination 
will be made of every known mechanical device for abating the 
smoke nuisance and the merits of such devices will be given a thorough 
test. Likewise, there will be a compilation of all important state laws 
and city ordinances relating to the smoke problem and an attempt will 
be made to bring together trustworthy data concerning the degree of 
strictness with which these laws are enforced. 

Two new centers of information on municipal matters have recently 
been established in Chicago. One is a civics room in the Public 
Library. In this room all the library's material bearing directly on 
municipal affairs (such as charters, ordinances, reports and statistical 
compilation) have been brought together and systematically arranged. 
The establishment of the civics room is intended to be of especial 
value to citizens interested in local civic progress. 

The other center is the Bureau of Information and Publicity, pro- 
vision for the establishment of which was made by the city council 
some months ago. This new bureau will have a regular permanent 
staff, headed by a commissioner of information and publicity. This 
official will be assisted by statisticians and special investigators. 
The city's Bureau of Statistics will be absorbed by the new depart- 
ment and will serve as the nucleus of the latter. The ordinance es- 
tablishing the Bureau of Information and Publicity authorizes it to 
collect the laws and ordinances of other states and cities and all munici- 
pal reports that are worthy of preservation. All this material is to be 
indexed and members of the city council are to be enabled to call for 
and obtain information on any branch of municipal government. 
The bureau is also required to keep on file all reports published by the 
city of Chicago, so that it will become, in the course of time, a sort of 
official depository. It is interesting to note that all officials of the 
bureau, from the commissioner down, are placed under the operation 
of the civil service laws. 

The Bureau of Information and Publicity, which is a strictly official 
establishment, must not be confused with the Chicago Bureau of 
Public Efficiency, an institution supported by private contributions, 
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which has for its chief purpose the investigation of work done by 
the city departments. 

The first permanent municipal museum to be established in any city 
either of this country or abroad, has been provided for by New York 
City. The old building at the corner of Twenty-third Street and 
Lexington Avenue, formerly occupied by the College of the City of 
New York, is to be utilized in part for this purpose. The nucleus of 
the museum will be the municipal budget exhibit which the New York 
Bureau of Municipal Research was instrumental in having gathered 
together a few years ago. This exhibit will be supplemented by new 
accessions from time to time until it affords concrete illustration of 
every municipal activity great or small. The museum will be, in a 
sense, part of the instructional machinery of the College of the City of 
New York, and the trustees of this institution have already started 
to develop courses of instruction in municipal government with a view 
to utilizing fully the resources of the museum in practical instruction. 
These courses are under the immediate charge of Prof. H. B. Woolston. 

Following the example of New York, a municipal budget exhibit 
was held in Cincinnati during the first two weeks of October. The 
material was brought together under the superintendence of officials 
sent to Cincinnati by the New York Bureau of Municipal Research. 
A somewhat similar exhibition covering a more specialized field, 
however, was held about the same time in Philadelphia under the 
auspices of the Department of Public Works. The exhibit was of a 
popular nature and was confined mainly to matters connected with the 
city's water supply, particularly illustrating the use and abuse of water 
by consumers. The per capita waste of city water in Philadelphia 
is believed to be larger than that in any other city of the country, and 
it was hoped that by means of the exhibit a realization of popular 
extravagance could be brought home to the voters of the city. 

The principle of excess condemnation has received an emphatic 
endorsement in the adoption of the Ohio constitutional amendment 
permitting cities to acquire for public improvement more land than 
is actually needed for such undertaking. The Ohio amendment goes 
somewhat further than similar provisions in other states in that it 
permits cities a wide latitude in determining the amount of land to be 
acquired. 
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A year or two ago mention was made in the Review of a novel 
experiment inaugurated by the town of Staunton, Va., in the way of 
employing a municipal manager. The precedent is now to be fol- 
lowed by the town of Norwood, Mass., which voted at its last town 
meeting to employ a town manager who will have charge of all the 
business affairs of the municipality and will handle all the town's 
expenditures. He will be town engineer, superintendent of public 
works, director of the water supply and lighting system, as well as 
supervisor of all work performed on the town highways. 

The Municipal Assembly of St. Louis has passed an ordinance pro- 
viding for an amendment to the city charter which will permit the 
use of the initiative and referendum in municipal affairs. This ordi- 
nance will be submitted to the voters of the city on November 5. 
Meanwhile a conference composed of delegates from twenty-one civic 
and business organizations of St. Louis has voted that in its opinion 
an entirely new charter is needed. 

In the Schweizerisches Zentralblatt fiir Staats-und Gemeinde-Ver- 
waltung (vol. XIII, 1912, Nos. 2, 4, and 7), Dr. Eugen Grossmann has 
published a series of articles on "Swiss Municipal Administration 
during 1910." These articles give the best available summary of 
current municipal affairs in Switzerland, and Doctor Grossmann plans 
to develop this work later into a Swiss Municiapl Year-Book. 

One of the most recent examples of Swiss communal organization 
is afforded by the new Gemeinde-Reglement of the city of Herisau, 
adopted during 1910. The inhabitants rejected a scheme to center 
the administration of the city in the hands of three paid experts, and 
retained its former council of twenty-one members. An interesting 
feature is the provision of a fine of two francs for those not attending 
the "town-meeting." 

The Housing of the Working Classes Bill, presented to Parliament 
last spring, which was practically annihilated on its second reading, 
contained three chief provisions. A special housing bureau was to be 
set up, as a separate department of the Local Government Board; 
the central authorities were to be given power to take over the duties 
of local authorities that proved inactive or negligent; and an annual 
grant from the national exchequer of £500,000 was to be expended 
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on improved housing. None of these features was retained by the 
Standing Committee that amended the Bill. 

The operation of the Housing and Town Planning Act of 1909 may 
be studied in the current number of the Town-Planning Review and the 
Surveying and Housing World. The studies of Sheffield and Middles- 
brough in the former journal, and the reports of the National Housing 
and Town Planning Council Conferences in the latter, are especially 
valuable, as showing in detail the actual workings of the Act. 

Among recent publications in Europe, in the general field of munici- 
pal affairs, may be mentioned: Douglas Knoop, Principles and Methods 
of Municipal Trading (London, Macmillan, 1912, pp. xvii, 409); Mrs. 
Bernard Bosanquet, Social Conditions in Provincial [English] Towns 
(London, Macmillan, 1912, pp. 82); Leon Morgand, La Loi Munici- 
pal (8th edition, 1911, 2 vols.); Annuario Statistico delle Citta Italiane 
(Annoiv, 1911-1912, Florence, 1912); Cami No Corradini, L'Istruzione 
Primaria e Popolare in Italia (Turin, 1911); G. Wolf, Die Schone 
deutsche Stadt, Mitteldeutschland, and J. Baum, Die Schone deutsche 
Stadt. Siiddeutschland (Munich, 1912, with many illustrations) ; 
Die deutsche Gartenstadtbewegung (Berlin, 1911); O. Munsterberg, 
Die Bodenpolitik Danzigs (Danzig, 1911, pp. 61 with map). 

A series of articles on City Government in Europe, by Frederic C. 
Howe, is appearing in the Outlook, under the general title of City Sense. 
These articles are the result of Mr. Howe's study of municipal con- 
ditions on the trip arranged by the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
in the summer of 1911.' 

Scribner's Magazine for October contains two intersting articles on 
the problem of the modern railroad station, with a large number of 
illustrations of railroad stations in America and abroad. The impor- 
tance of the terminal, from the point of view of city-planning is par- 
ticularly well brought out. 

Of perhaps even greater interest to students of municipal problems 
is the series of articles in Scribner's for July, on the "New Suburb." 



